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the annals of Canada for the past fifty years at random,"
remarked Paul Lamarche in 1917, "and whatever party may
be in power, what do you find? The Government is building
a railway, buying a railway, selling a railway, or blocking a
railway." Whatever the Government was doing, the Opposi-
tion was opposing. In the seventies and eighties the Con-
servative and Liberal parties battled as to whether the
transcontinental line should be constructed and operated by
the state or by a private company. The decision to build a
railway, its route, and its terminus, were issues which pro-
foundly affected regional interests and resulted in that intri-
cate bargaining between the representatives of regions, which
from the outset characterized Canadian politics. Govern-
ments, unlike those in Australia, were not compelled to be
collectivist to the extent of acquiring all lines. Here the
physical and economic circumstances of the country did not
necessitate such action; they provided more opportunity to
private enterprise. But the issue of public versus private
ownership and operation was rarely absent, and neither party
could be said to take a rigid stand. The conservatives under
Macdonald built the Intercolonial Railway as a public under-
taking, whereas they sponsored the Canadian Pacific as a
private enterprise, bonused by the state. Despite the fact
that they became associated with the interests of the Cana-
dian Pacific, they followed Sir Robert Borden as their leader
in his emphatic argument in 1906 for the public ownership
and operation of railways and other major utilities. "In
future dealings/' he contended, "our public domain must
be regarded as including not only the natural resources and
facilities with which Canada has been abundantly endowed,
but also great national franchises and public utilities. These
of right belong to the people and they must be administered
and exploited for the benefit of the people."2 This doctrine
was correct and popular in a period when the reformist
sentiment throughout the continent ran powerfully against
the large utility corporations. In Ontario and the West,
opinion politically exploitable grew steadily in favour of
publicly owned utilities. It was a provincial Conservative
*Borden, Memoirs, I, 171.